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JEWELS IN THE SERVICE OF CHIVALRY AND ROYALTY: ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD AND AN EMPRESS’S CROWN. 

Queen); and the Lesser George, 18th century (lent by George Howard, 
Esq.). In the third row (left to right) are an 18th-century badge of 
the Order of the Bath (lent by H.M. the Queen) ; a 19th-century badge of the 
Order of St. Patrick (lent by George Howard, Esq.), and an 18th-century 


This selection from the Exhibition of Gemstones and Jewellery which 
was held last spring in the City of Birmingha’:. Museum and Art Gallery 
can give some idea of why this exhibition was greeted with such acclaim. 
The crown, set with cornelians in gold and decorated with blue enamel 
(lent by Miss Olive Lloyd-Baker), is said to have belonged to the Empress 
Josephine. The Order of the Garter has always provided magnificent 
opportunities for the goldsmith’s art and here in the second row (left to 
right) can be seen the Lesser George (lent by H.M. the Queen), said to 
have been worn by Charles I; the George, circa 1756 (lent by H.M. the 


badge of the Order of the Thistle (lent by H.M. the Queen). In the bottom 
row we return to the Garter with a 19th-century Garter Star (lent by 
the Chatsworth Settlement); an early 17th-century example of the Lesser 
George with a cameo of agate (lent by George Howard, Esq.); and a 
Garter Star from the early years of this century (lent by Earl Spencer). 
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Courting-time is a time of great activity. It is also a time for 
dressing-up. Animals which wear colours are at their brightest 
then, and they make the greatest possible use of the colours in 
their courtship. Those with the sombre dress, like the cor- 
morant, contrive to use colour somehow, if only by opening the 
mouth to show the coloured throat. The pattern of the courtship 
may differ from one species to another, but in all it is the prelude 
to mating and the establishment of a family which will need to 
be sheltered and fed. Even when, as in newts, the parents take 


no interest after the eggs are laid, it is necessary that the young 
should have living-space. So the rule is that courtship must 
be preceded by the males marking out a territory, to be defended 
against other males. Courting-time is, then, a time of fighting, 
not, as is usually supposed, for the possession of the female 

only monkeys do that-—but in defence of the territory. In this 
fighting, the heightened colours of plumage or skin are used in 
an aggressive display, together with any other accessories that 
will make an impression. Fishes spread their fins and raise their 
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COURTSHIP AMONG ANIMALS: SOME OF THE BRILLIANT PATTERNS WHICH ARE SHOWN EY FE 
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Cormorants 10. N 
Great crested grebes 11. A 
Terns 12. Ci 
Blue bird of paradise 13. Se 
Cuttlefish 14. Li 
. Siamese fighting fish. 15. Fi 
Three-spined sticklebacks 16. Al 
Graylings 17. Ri 
Red bird of paradise 18. G 
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N EY BIRDS, FISHES, REPTILES AND INSECTS IN THEIR ATTEMPT AT AGGRESSIVE DISPLAY. 
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Newts 

Adders 
Cuckoo-wrass« 

Sea scorpions 
Lion-fish 

Fiddler crat 

Amherst pheasant 
Ruff and reeve 

Great Argus pheasant 


with the co-operation of Dr. Mat 


spines to intimidate rivals, sailing into battle like the galleons of 
old with spread sails and pennants flying. Birds spread their 
feathers not only to show their colours but to give an impression 
of greater size. Even the male fiddler crab, with little else to 
bring to his aid, waves his one large claw, though the reason 
why he does this still keeps us guessing. The same adornments 
used in fighting are used in displaying before the females. The 
battle-dress becomes the nuptial livery, but the male is then 
in gentler mood. His energies go inte swaggering and dancing 


rice Burton. 


to charm the female, to establish a bond which will keep the 
pair together for as long as is necessary to ensure the safety of 
the next generation. In most species there is a marked difference 
between the sexes, and the male seems to be doing the courting, 
although in the end it is the female that makes the final choice. 
The more elaborate the dress, the more fantastic are the displays, 
and the less does the female appear to take part. By contrast, 
where the sexes differ little, as in grebes, both partners take an 
equal part in the courtship display. 
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THE ELABORATE CENTRE OF THE FLOOR 
This brightly-coloured design of different marbles and other stones comes from the winter dining-room 
of the house of P. Cornelius Tages, a rich citizen of Pompeii, who owned several other houses in the 
town. The work can be described as a form of stone marquetry, employing a pattern of geometrical 
shapes and formalised leaves. It is one of the multitudinous aspects of Roman life which were 
preserved for the eyes of posterity when Vesuvius erupted in A.D. 79 and overwhelmed Pompeii and 
which are still continuing to shed further light, as they are studied, on ‘‘ the city disinterred.”’ 





